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LEON FREHNER, PROMINENT UTAH LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. 
RETAINED TO PLAN AND LAND SCAPE PIONEER VILLAGE 



Leon Frehner, landscape architect, retained to plan Pioneer Village. 


The Historian's Corner 

By J. Sedley Stanford 
Utah Agricultural College 


CACHE VALLEY PIONEERS 
AND NATURE 


(Editor’s note: 
Our author states 
he has been asked 
iotn various occa¬ 
sions why he does 
not do a “com¬ 
plete shave” and 
is always forced 
to answer it thus- 
ly: “My ’chin- 

skers’ were slowly acquired and will 
likely be tardily fired. The labral setae 
have been worn for many, many 
moons.”) 



Let us look on the land the Utah pio¬ 
neers were finally entering in 1855 and 
(See Historian, page 10) 


NOTES FROM THE 
VILLAGE TACK ROOM 

One of the nicest happenings in many 
months took place late in August when 
Senator Elias L. Day, and sometime Na¬ 
tional SUP President Harold H. Jenson 
satisfied one of the Senator’s deepest 
desires in appropriately marking the 
“George Albert Smith Live Oaks” atop 
Big Mountain in East Canyon, on the 
historic Emigration Canyon Highway. 

Back in 1946 when our canyons were 
choked with color and oaks and aspens 
flamed in the thin October sun, a party 
headed by President George Albert 
Smith, including Senator Elias L. Day. 
John D. Giles and others, drove to Hen- 
efer, then climbed over a‘rough road 
as far as possible toward Big Mountain. 
Along their route they discovered a 
grove of some forty huge oaks. It was 
not far from the wagon road on which 
they had been laboring. 

How these huge oaks came to be 
(See Notes, page 5) 


Leon Frehner, prominent Utah land¬ 
scape architect and planner, whose 
unique theories on more widespread use 
of native materials has attracted na¬ 
tional attention, was this month named 
chief planner and landscape architect for 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers’ Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage, according to Horace A. Sorensen, 
president of the National Society SUP, 
and managing director of Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage. 

Mr. Leon Frehner is lands cape-archi¬ 
tect for the Utah State Capitol and is 
secretary-treasurer of the Associated 
Landscape Architects of Utah, sometime 
member of Utah State Centennial Plan¬ 
ning Commission, and member, Salt Lake 
Planning Board. 

At Pioneer Village, Mr. Frehner will 
combine many of his theories of land¬ 
scape architecture with his unique plan 
of using native materials—rocks, plants, 
trees, shrubs—throughout the beautiful 
five acres that now constitute the his¬ 
torical project. All shrubs and trees will 
be native to Utah. The stone used will 
be from nearby canyons. Even the pio¬ 
neer type herb gardens will yield again 
the herbaceous shrubs of the 1847-1869 
pioneer Utah period. 

Pioneer Village, according to Presi¬ 
dent Sorenson, will blossom out under 
the skill and energy of Mr. Frehner, 
during the fall and winter months so 
that by the return of spring all of the 
old historic and priceless buildings will 
have been set in their orderly place in 
the Village plans, and will have been 
furnished with authentic pioneer ac¬ 
couterments, exhibits and displays of 
the days when great-grandfather and 
great-grandmother were creating the 
cultural heritage that we of today en¬ 
joy. 

Mr. Frehner lives at 2129 South 2000 
East and has professional offices at 1555 
East 3900 South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 







Ti/e Salnte t&e 

Gaalullle, Id tab. 


Its Beautiful TABERNACLE 


Its Abiding Rural Pioneer Spirit 
Its Markers in Gratitude to the Past 


Portraits of L. D. S. Church Presidents John Taylor, 
Brigham Young and Wilford Woodruff, by Pioneer Artist 
C. A. Anderson, decorate the slopes of ceiling. 


• Heavenly Spires 

• Hand Decorating 

• Expert Cabinetry 

• Fine Masonry 

in appreciation of 
fine things 

SOUTH 

DRIVE OUT & SAVE! 

2144 Highland Drive Dial HUnter 4-8686 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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With this issue of SUP News we pay 
tribute to Coalville, one of the most 
historically interesting communities in 
the state of Utah, and salute a few of 
its leading citizens; Thomas E. Moore, 
venerable and substantial elder states¬ 
man of the town; Dave Johnson, Grant 
and Rhea Bagnell, F. D. Williams, lo¬ 
cal banker; John Adkins and his fam¬ 
ous mink ranch; Harold Bullock, whose 
grandfather was the personal secretary 
of President Brigham Young; Thomas 
and his brother Frank Moore; Bishop 
Frank Bullock and his brother Art, and 
Enoch Brown and his sons Reed, Wal¬ 
lace and Leonard. 

Things had begun to happen in the 
area even before Coalville was settled 
(May 17, 1859) when William Henderson 
Smith accidently discovered wheat 
would grow in the soil along Chalk 
Creek. This was in the fall of 1858. 

About this same time, Thomas 
Rhodes, an old hunter and trapper, dis¬ 
covered coal in the vicinity and took 
samples to President Brigham Young 
who had posted $1000 reward for the 
discovery of coal within 50 miles of 
Great Salt Lake City. 

The following spring three families 
moved to Chalk Creek from Salt Lake 
City and much later on the tiny set¬ 
tlement took the name of Coalville. 

Summit County was organized in 
Chalk Creek on March 4, 1861. 

Of almost equal impact was the ter¬ 
rible epidemic of smallpox that struck 
the community in 1869 when the entire 
town was quarantined; in fact court 
was held one day without the judge 
who was sickabed with the disease. 

In 1865 W. W. Cluff was sent to 
Coalville as presiding elder for Wa¬ 
satch, Morgan and Summit Counties 
and a portion of western Wyoming as 
far east as Rock Springs. The kindly 
folks in the small and scattered settle¬ 
ments bought him a horse and buggy so 
that he could travel the vast territory. 

Twelve years later, on July 9, 1877, 
Summit Stake was organized by Presi¬ 
dent John Taylor, who had just recently 
succeeded Brigham Young as head of 
the Church, and his counselors, Lorenzo 
Snow and Franklin D. Richards. Broth¬ 
er Cluff was sustained as president of 
the new stake. 

The rock school house that stood 
these many years in about the center 
of town (and which now has been mov¬ 
ed to and restored in Pioneer Village at 
Salt Lake City) was built in 1865 through 
popular subscription, and was used for 
meetings, school, and a place for wom¬ 
en and children during Indian raids. 

The little community was incorpo¬ 
rated in 1876 with president W. W. Cluff 



Mrs. Minnie Peterson Brown, 92, sits 
on the rising walls of the old Coal¬ 
ville Rock House as it is being restor¬ 
ed at Pioneer Village. Mrs. Brown was 
born the year the historic structure was 
built. She and all her children attend¬ 
ed school in it. With Mrs. Brown are 
shown her daughter, Mrs. Viola N. Z. 
Mabey, also her son, George W. Brown, 
both of Salt Lake City. Our photo was 
taken October 14, 1956. 

as mayor and H. B. Wilde, W. H. Smith, 
H. B. Clemens, Ira Hinckley, and John 
Staley as councilmen. 

The first division of lands from the 
big field survey was made about this 
time in a public meeting m the old Rock 
House, and in 1873 Brigham Robinson, 
an Englishman, organized the first 
brass band. 

Six years later, in 1879, the beauti¬ 
ful Coalville Tabernacle was begun and 
took twenty years to complete. Vast 
amounts of crude stone were dumped 
into the terrible quicksands encoun¬ 
tered in excavating for the founda¬ 
tions. The total cost of the beautiful 
structure was some $50,000 (which 
would be roughly equivalent to $250,000 
at today’s costs). The cornerstone still 
contains the Bible, the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, and pictures of the first stake 
leaders, as when the edifice was dedi¬ 
cated in 1899. 

Today, almost a hundred years af¬ 
ter the founding of this community, it 
retains much of its original pioneer 
flavor and charm. It is athwart the old 
Overland Stage route from St. Joe to 
Sacramento. But its present day glory 
perhaps lies in its uncontested claim 
(See Coalville, page 4) 
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(Coalville, from page 3) 
to being the very hub of the greatest 
deer hunting range in the entire state; 
and Utah being unquestionably the 
greatest paradise for deer hunters in 
the United States, automatically makes 
Coalville the Valhalla for all modern 
day Esaus and Nimrods. The back 
ranges to the east of the town boast 
more buckskin per range acre than 
any other accessible spot on earth. 

Incidentally, a brand new chapter of 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers is in the pro¬ 
cess of being organized at Coalville. 
Anyone wishing to join this new chapter 
of the National Society, as a charter 
member, should immediately get in 
touch with Thomas E. Moore. The ini¬ 
tial chapter rolls will remain open for 
charter members until around Decem¬ 
ber 1st, only. 


TWO 

Two times two is four, 

Two bars means a Captain’s pay; 
Two base hits may score, 

Two-step is a polka gay. 
Two-phase current runs in twice, 
Two-faced words are cold. 

Here’s a two that’s really nice: 
SUP NEWS is two years old. 


Two-ply means it’s double thick, 

Twopence bears a crown; 

Twosome means two hearts beat 

quick. 

Two-way, up and down. 

Two-thirds vote, a veto dies, 

Two parts are twofold. 

Here’s the best Two ’neath the 

skies. 

SUP NEWS is two years old. 

—Apologies to The War Doctor 

- 

OVER-JORDAN CHAPTER 
RECEIVES CHARTER 

Over-Jordan Chapter, Sons of Utah 
Pioneers, was officially chartered by the 
National Society SUP Monday, October 
8, in impressive ceremonies at Pioneer 
Village. 

Led by chapter president Wendell 
A. Newman, twenty-five couples trek¬ 
ked from Granger to the Village. There 
are forty-one charter members of the 
group. 

Historian Asahel F. Eldredge spoke 
briefly and colorfully on the early days 
of the Over-Jordan area—Granger, 
Taylorsville and adjacent communities 
—so named by the pioneers because it 
was necessary to cross “over Jordan” 
(River) to reach them. 

National president Horace A. Soren¬ 
sen then handed to Mr. Newman a 
President’s Certificate in appreciation 
of his work with the chapter; a paper¬ 
weight containing a section from the 
original rail laid at Promontory Sum¬ 
mit for the joining of the railroads in 
1869. 

The official charter was then pre¬ 



Mr. D. O. -Clark, executive vice president and general manager of Dixon & 
Company (right) receives Distinguished Service Award of National Society of 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers from Horace A. Sorensen, president of the national 
Society. The award, one of but a dozen ever given by the Sons of Utah Pioneers, 
was presented to Mr. Clark in recognition of the fabulous public relations 
campaign undertaken by his organization during the past several years in 
publicizing the romantic history of Utah from 1847 to the present era. 

Over a hundred special articles have been prepared by Mr. Clark’s com¬ 
pany, each dealing with an interesting epoch in Utah’s development; and each 
article has been specially illustrated in arresting black and white line cuts. 

This 100-plus-chapter pictorial narrative of the Utah saga, has been carefully 
checked and authenticated by the history department of the University of 
Utah, and will appear weekly as a special “public service” feature on the 
editorial page of the Church Section of the Deseret News. Watch for the first 
installment on or soon after November 17th. 

As the series will be invaluable to all teachers of Utah history, either in the 
public schools or in the Church, special scrap-book covers have been pre¬ 
pared by the Deseret News for its readers. Simply drop a note to Ted Can¬ 
non, c/o Deseret News and request a scrapbook for the “Know Your Utah” 
articles. We predict this seiries will become a collector’s item within 99 days. 

Dont’ miss a single issue. 


seated, and Mr. Newman accepted it 
for the chapter members. 

Also present were National Society 
officers Milton V. Backman, Karl B. 
Hale and H. Ward McCarty. 

Miss Kay Eldredge entertained by 
playing request tunes on the piano. 

Charter members include Wendell 
A. Newman, president; Iris B. Morgan, 
1st vice president; Stanley W. Bawden, 
2nd vice president; J. Leonard Harman, 
secretary-treasurer; Asahel F. El¬ 
dredge, historian; Edwin K. Winder, 
chaplain; Frankland J. Kennard, judge 
advocate. 

G, Keith Andrus, John S. Arnold, 
Read S. Arnold, Max Bangerter, Charles 


L. Bawden, C. Kent Bennion, Leo Ben- 
nion, Marcus L. Bennion, Clinton M. 
Black. 

Boyd A. Chapman, William J. Coats, 
Leland F. Druce, Fred Eldredge, Victor 
L. Eldredge, Carl B. Fuller, Blaine H. 
Hall, Prescott W. Hardy, Leonard Har¬ 
man, Maurice M. Harman, Wiley Lud¬ 
wig Larson. 

LaMar T. Mackay, Denton G. Moul¬ 
ton, Joseph B. Newman, Mervin R. 
Reid, George C. Robinson, Sr., Morgan 
L. Robinson, John M. Roper, Edward 
Lowe Ross, Edwin C. Winder, Richard 
W. Winder, Harrison B. Woodbury, How¬ 
ard G. Woodbury, M. Smith Bawden, 
Ralph Edward Hardy. 
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Lake City, as one of the very few 
Utahns we have ever met who had either 
the historic pioneer patriotism or the 
good business accumen to fly the Utah 
State Flag at his place of business. To 
Sheldon, this is habit that functions 365 
days a year. His place is enhanced and 
tourists are interested in stopping. 
Would anyone care to guess how many 
Utah State Flags are in existence scat¬ 
tered throughout the state? 

One of the most difficult tasks in the 
National Society is that of getting new 
year dues in from members. Our cur¬ 
rent year will soon end. New, 1957 
dues become payable January 1st. Why 
wait? Why not plan to take care of our 
SUP chapter and National dues now 
while we still have a few kopecks in our 
(See notes, page 7) 


BLACK WILLOW MINK RANCH 

COALVILLE, UTAH 

i Established 1927 

"One of the Truly Pioneer Mink Ranches in the United States" 

• World famous for dark ranch mink 

• 1946 and 1956 Hudson's Bay Co. world's record, highest 
price for dark ranch mink. 

Also famous for sponsorship of "Coalville Sapphires" and "Coalville Cubs" — famous girls' championship soft- 

ball teams. 

JOHN ADKINS AND SONS 


(Notes, from page 1) 
clustered on the top of the mountain 
is an unanswered question. The girth 
of the largest is six feet, and senator 
Day never forgot the thrill of the dis¬ 
covery, nor the joy expressed by Presi¬ 
dent Smith. 

On September 21, 1956, The Senator 
and Brother Harold returned to the 
grove and placed two markers; one on 
the excellent highway of today, as a 
directional marker; the other at the 
grove. With fitting but simple cere¬ 
monies, these two stalwart Sons named 
the grove “The George Albert Smith 
Live Oaks,” and Pm sure that these two 
were not alone that day as they drove 
the posts for the markers into the moun¬ 
tain soil. 

We nominate Sheldon Brewster, loyal 



Senator Elias L. Day at new marker 
for George Albert Smith Grove of Live 
Oaks. 


SUP Son, owner and operator of the 
Seagull Motel at 325 No. 2nd West, Salt 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

OF COALVILLE 

Established 1905 

The Pioneer Bank of Summit County 

Assisting from the beginning in the development of Sum¬ 
mit County's rich resources of Coal, Cattle and Sheep. 


OFFICERS 

Bert Moore, President 

Wm. S. Young, Vice President 

F. D. Williams, Executive Vice Pres, and Cashier 

E. Garald Bullock, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

Bert Moore 
Wm. S. Young 
F. D. Williams 
Oscar F. Jenson 
Everett Gunn 
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Restoration of pioneer homes, shops, church, school, blacksmith- 
shop, and exhibits, moves into high gear at SUP Pioneer Village. 

Over a dozen buildings are being moved onto permanent foundations, their roofs, floors, windows and interiors re¬ 
paired and authentically restored. (Captions appear on opposite page.) 
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Rough field sketch of Pioneer Village, by Horace A. Sorensen, managing director of Sons of Utah Pioneers’ Museum, 
showing its proposed projection into a five acre village. Entrance is at 2998 South Connor Street (2150 East.) 


Captions to photographs, on opposite 

page. Left hand column; from top to 

bottom: 

1— Erastus Bingham log home, third 
oldest house in Utah, being let down 
on cement foundations and restored 
at Pioneer Village. 

2— Stone mason at Pioneer Village re¬ 
building walls of famous “old rock 
house” from Coalville. This archi¬ 
tectural gem was the first public 
building in Summit County; is 92 
years old, and was first used as a 
school, meetinghouse and fort against 
Indian raids. A gift to Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage by Thomas E. Moore and fam¬ 
ily, of Coalville. 

3— 1860 log meeting house from Rock- 
port, being restored at Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage to its former beauty and charm. 
When restoration is complete (this 
winter), it will serve as the first 
unit of an 1860 Pioneer Utah School. 

Right hand column from top to bottom: 

4— Addition to Pioneer Arts, Crafts, and 
Skills building at Pioneer Village. 
When complete, late this fall, it will 
house 8 special displays, under glass. 
On its North wall (where carpenter 
is shown with hammer) will be 
painted a 50 foot mural depicting the 
1847 pioneer trek from Nauvoo to 
the Great Salt Lake Valley. 

5— Horace A. Sorensen, managing di¬ 
rector of Pioneer Village, personal¬ 
ly supervises the building activities 
that are now under way at the Sons’ 
famous five-acre museum. The cam¬ 
era caught him sketching in loca¬ 
tions of historic exhibits. To his 
right rise the unfinished rock walls 
of the 1865 Coalville church, school 


and fort; behind him, in the back¬ 
ground, can be seen the beautiful 
woven red cedar fence that incloses 
the Village grounds. 

6—Here the 1898 barbershop and den¬ 
tists’ office (left) and 1890 country 
store (right) are being let down on 
their foundations at Pioneer Village. 
They will be restored and compre¬ 
hensively furnished in every detail 
faithful to the period they represent. 


(Notes, from page 5) 
wallets? Sons, do not delay in remitting 
this year. If you do not wish to pay 
dues before December 31st, let’s make 
it a point to pay them before January 
31st. What do you say? 

George B. Everton, Sr., National 
chairman of our SUP Treks Committee 
says to be sure to watch for the No¬ 
vember issue of SUP News, because 
in it, George plans to list all of the ex¬ 
cellent proposed treks he is setting up 
for 1957. From what we have seen 
thus far of George, even though you 
might, have taken every SUP trek ever 
planned, all we can say is “Brother you 
ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 


National SUP Officers were all set 
to fly to Cedar City Friday, October 12 
for the purpose of attending a large 
community mass meeting called by 
President Clem Judd of our Cedar City 
Chapter, to consider and jell plans for 
the rebuilding of the 1854 Noble Blast 
Furnace as a monument to the first iron 
industry west of the Mississippi, and as 
a pioneer monument and museum to 
the Iron County Pioneers. An extensive 
cold front moved in from the west 


Thursday night and forced cancellation 
of the flight. President Horace says it 
was heartbreaking for him, but that 
other plans will be formulated for the 
meeting in late November. 


Just for the record, your National 
Society is still in there pitching to ig¬ 
nite general interest in the preservation 
of Utah’s rare .scenic and recreational 
areas as State Parks. It’s a long road 
and the going is rough. But anything 
of value seems to come only through 
persistence. Like John L. Sullivan, 
“we’ll fight another round.” 

Brother Arthur L. Urix, of Grix and 
Muelletr, Architects and Enginers, Og¬ 
den, has graciously consented to assist 
in drawing up plans and specifications 
for the Village’s new Administration 
Building. This is SUP service not only 
with a heart, but with a smile. Thanks, 
Art. (Incidentally, Art is an officer of 
our big potent Ogden Pioneer Luncheon 
Club, the one that is spearheading the 
$250,000 Ogden Community Stadium on 
the East Bench.) 

We frequently hear President Hor¬ 
ace speak anxiously about committees. 
He is so terrifically busy himself, go¬ 
ing under a full head of steam from 
around six in the morning until he locks 
the museum doors at 11:30 at nights, 
that he sort of feels that some of this 
boundless enthusiasm and desire to get 
things accomplished should rub off on us 
committee chairmen and committee 
members. Actually it does, because no 
one can be in the presence of Horace 
Sorensen and relax with low blood pres¬ 
sure. Years ago, in my youth, we call- 
(See Notes, page 8) 
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(Notes, from page 7) 
ed admirals like Horace, “Sundown¬ 
ers. 1 ’ They ran a trim but tight disvision; 
took us into the teeth of battle, but 
brought us back to fight again another 
day. They led, we followed through 
with everything we had. 

Invitations have gone out to all ad¬ 
vertisers who have supported SUP News 
over the past two years, to bring mama 
and put on the nosebag at Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage the evening of Tuesday, November 
13. On this night we will honor and 
entertain those firms and agencies who 
have made it possilble to publish SUP 
News. The administration building will 
be specially prepared for our guests' 
pleasure, and they will be treated to the 
famous SUP Roast Buffalo, Bridger; Hot 
Indian Pudding, a la Kit Carson; and a 
groaning table of succulent viands in be¬ 
tween. Perhaps we will even present 
some never-to-be-forgotten pioneer era 
entertainment. 



Three former presidents of the famous 
Sons of Utah Pioneers Luncheon Club 
Who were not in the remarkable pic¬ 
ture of past presidents as published in 
the September issue of SUP News. Front 
row, 1. to r.: William E. Nelson and Dr. 
Richard R. Lyman. Standing: Joseph 
S. Bennion. 


Word comes from Los Angeles that 
our big California Chapter is planning 
an important meeting and entertain¬ 
ment (why don't we call it a party and 
be done with it?) for the 30th of Novem¬ 
ber. As we understand it, the occasion 
will be a rally of all Southern California 
stakes and will be the opening shot on 
an all-out SUP membership drive and 
a fund raising program for the finan¬ 
cially neglected SUP Fort Moore Mor¬ 
mon Battalion Memorial. Our bet is 
that it will be super colossal, because 
anything Jack Howells puts his hands 
to do, gets done in grand style. _ 

REWARD 

For information leading to the pur¬ 
chase of 1925 or older automobiles 
for museum. S. P. Darger, 1773 Mill 
Creek Way, Salt Lake City. 



John Hutchings of Lehi, shown in his extensive museum. 


JOHN HUTCHING’S 
LEHI MUSEUM 

—By Harold H. Jenson 

* 

Nearly everyone has a hobby, but 
few men have the insight and special 
knowledge to make their hobby a mu¬ 
seum. Yet, strangely enough, there 
are perhaps more good private “mu¬ 
seums” in Utah, per capita, than the 
average state. 

One of Utah's best collections is in 
Lehi, and represents the fruits of a 
lifetime of careful study on the part of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hutchings. What 
they have assembled, related and cata¬ 
logued represents an Eldorado of na¬ 
tive minerals, rocks, bird eggs and 
nests, ghost-town souvenirs, native ani¬ 
mal life, herpetology, firearms, and 
general western americana. 

Lehi's Lions Club has recognized the 
merit of this significant collection and 
are endeavoring to house it in a suit¬ 
able new building all its own. The dis¬ 
plays are now crowded together in terri¬ 
bly limited and inadequate space, oc¬ 
cupying most of the Hutching's home, 
upstairs, downstairs, and out in the lot. 

Mr. Hutchings is an Irishman of true 
pioneer stock, and like Jack Benny, 
looks only half his real age. Like 
Gray's plowman, he labors early and 
late, but on week ends he and his lovely 
wife trek, by any suitable conveyance, 
into the sterile desert or forbidding 
mountains, lured by the expectancy of 
some significant “find.” They are not 
afraid of rattlesnakes, scorpions, pred¬ 
ators, old diggings or abandoned cab¬ 
ins. They both allow, “Automobiles 
are much more dangerous.” 

But John Hutchings real niche is in his 
unassumed role of greatest living author¬ 
ity on the old Camp Floyd (Fort Crit¬ 
tenden) area and era. According to Mr. 
Hutchings, Johnston's Army, when re¬ 


turning east in 1861, left many guns, 
sabers, ammunition, mule and ox shoes, 
etc., behind. Much of this material 
was buried at the old camp site, and 
some was just abandoned to rot. Mr. 
Hutchings has excavated much of this 
historical treasure and can now dis¬ 
play: military piostols, military mu- 
kets, early Winchesters, a Whitney, 
cannon balls, small cannon, one of 
Porter Rockwell's revolvers, old hand 
and leg-irons, 1856-1860 army officer's 
equipment, and countless other residue 
of the old military post. Each is cor¬ 
rectly labeled and indexed. 

Though admitting he has never made 
a study of the Arthurian Legend, he 
proudly displays an ale cup from King 
Arthur's Round Table. This hoary arti¬ 
fact of horn, brass lined and bound, has 
been handed down for generations in 
the Armstrong, Russell, and Bell fam¬ 
ilies on Mrs. Hutching's side, and is 
one of several other such treasures in 
the Hutching's collection from the ro¬ 
mantic heath and fens of Camelot. 

A self taught ornithologist, entomoh 
ogist and naturalist, he is a membei 
of the Aududon Society and other learn¬ 
ed groups. He is astonishingly well 
read in relation to college levels, and 
numerous classes from the Brigham 
Young University have visited him. 

Archeology, is, of course, another of 
his fields of interest and he has made 
valuable tracings of ancient Indian pet- 
roglyphs in Utah County. He has an 
amazing collection of Goshute Indian 
culture and some ten thousand arrow¬ 
heads. 

An out-of-doors feature at the Hutch¬ 
ing's museum is a collection of items 
from many Utah ghost-towns, such as 
came from the sites of old Mercur, 
Mammoth and Iosepa. They include 
bottles, pots, kettles, lamps, and a 
(See Hutchings, page 10) 
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DESIGNERS—Brown's Dairy King Refrigerat¬ 
ed Bulk Milk Tank was designed by the Brown 
brothers, veteran craftsmen and dairymen. 

They are shown here with their father, E. E. 

Brown, founder of Brown Equipment. Brothers, 
left to right, are: Leonard, Wallace K. and 
Reed E. 

"If your neighbor's getting bigger milk 


BROWN EQUIPMENT 

COALVILLE, UTAH 

Designers and Manufacturers of 

DAIRY KING 

REFRIGERATED MILK TANKS 

"Pioneers in Upgrading Milk for Bigger Profits 

Years of practical know-how have placed Dairy King Fast Re¬ 
frigeration Milk Tanks in top producing herds, big and little, all 
over the Nation's Milk Sheds from coast to coast and from 
border to border. 

profits—its a good bet he is using a Dairy King" 


■...Ill.h.. ..-.■Mill..... . - .....Ml ... .....Ml...Mill.. 


BULLOCK'S INC. 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


COALVILLE, UTAH 


• APPLIANCES • BUILDING SUPPLIES • HARDWARE • LUMBER j 

COMPLETE LINES OF [ 

f__F R I G I D A I R E _. • RCA WHIRLPOOL 

j APPLIANCES APPLIANCES | 

FRANK and ARTHUR BULLOCK 

Owners - Operators | 

Telephone: Coalville 3521 

.. itiiiiiiikHiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiMiiiiimHiiiiiiniiwiHiimiiJiiiMiir 


MOORE'S MOTEL 


FORMERLY PONEER MOTOR PARK 

On U. S. Highway 189 


Coalville, Utah 


• 14 Modern, Pleasant, Restful Units; Kitchenettes 

• Located on historic site of first Public Building in Summit County. 
(Historic marker stands in courtyard of motel) 

• Plenty of lawnspace and safe playground for your children. 

• On old overland stage route. 

OVER A MILE (ff k LOOK FOR HISTORIC 

HIGH STONE MARKER 

Tripple "A" Approved 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant Bagnell - Owners and Proprietors 
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(Hutchings, from page 8) 

thousand oddments of a by-gone era. 
The bottles and old glass have been 
tinctured with the suns of many years 
and now glow in eerie hues of pinks 
and violet as they rest at random in 
the museum's rock garden where they 
fraternize with petrified woods and 
strange, but native, trees and shrubs. 

Inside there is drawer after drawer 
of bird eggs, classified and catalogued 
and numbering all known Utah natives 
and migrants. The eye is staggered by 
the sweep from minutia to kingsize, 
from the ultra violet through the en¬ 
tire spectrum to the brownish reds. 
Eggs of every color, shape, size and 
marking. Each has its individual and 
interesting story. 

How anyone, apraised of these facts, 
can drive through Lchi without detour¬ 
ing to 670 North Second West Street, 
and spend an enlightening hour with 
these wonders of a munificent Nature, 
is something beyond your reporter's 
ken. How long will it take for Boy 
Scout Troops to discover this museum7 
This we know: John Hulching’s hobby 
has been to make Lehi a better place 
in which to live. 


(Historian, from page 1) 

1856, a land variously called Willow 
Valley, Northern Mystery land, Guine- 
vah and Cache Valley. 

Entering this valley by a winding 
route thru Boxeider canyon, Dry Lake 
Valley and Sardine canyon what did 
Sam Roskelley and Brigham Young Jr*, 
Peter Maughan and their companies 
see? 

A land flowing with potential milk 
and honey, lush grasses, numerous 
springs, streams coming from 8 or 
more canyons, tall cottonwoods along 
Ihe rivers, mountains East and West 
a mile high above the valley. 

Under pioneering conditions food, 
clothing, shelter come from the land* 
Foods that Nature offered were varied. 

If the pioneers looked for buffalo and 
antelope, abundant on the plains, they 
were disappointed. These animals were 
gone from the valley by 1856. (Once 
abundant in Salt Lake Valley a very se¬ 
vere winter killed most of the buffalo— 
which Jim Bridger threw in the lake 
and had corned beef to spare, so a story 
goes.) 

Deer and elk were also scarce, Jim 
Bridger actually found less than hunters 
today. Mountain sheep were doubtless 
seen by the hardy hunters who pene¬ 
trated the canyons and ridges where 
these forerunners of domestic sheep 
roamed. Bears were not scarce and 
caused trouble killing stock. Even 
worse, lives w r ere lost at Mendon and 
Providence by encounters with Grizzly 
bears which came raiding gardens and 
corrals. 

Beavers were found along the 
streams altho the trappers had taken 
a heavy toll In fact, beavers thrive 


in the valley today, wild and captive. 

A monument erected on Hyrum Dam 
tells of a great fur cache made near 
there by the trappers in the 1820s. 

Cougars, bobcats, coyotes also killed 
livestock and poultry but were seldom 
seen. Rodents, such as rockchucks 
(Marmots) chipmunks, pine squirrels 
and ground squirrels, meadow mice 
and deer mice, pack rats were pres¬ 
ent and also rabbits. Cottontails thriv¬ 
ed among the willows; white-tailed jack 
rabbits and snowshoe rabbits lived in 
the uplands and mountains. 

The scent bearers, badgers, skunks, 
weasels, minks and others were encoun¬ 
tered, When shunks hit people their 
clothes were buried till ‘clean’, scrub¬ 
bings and patience made them accep¬ 
table again. 

But these animals such as were ac¬ 
ceptable as food had to be shot or trap¬ 
ped and evidently not many were used. 
The pioneers were busy cutting the na¬ 
tive grasses for hay, herding cattle, 
caring for the grains and gardens for 
the foods to which they were accustom¬ 
ed, But sometimes these foods ran 
short. 

In the streams native trout were 
numerous and were utilized. Boys too 
young to cut hay, build houses . . . could 
fish* 

My father, Cyrus J. Stanford, report¬ 
ed that he caught a large fish in Lo¬ 
gan river with a wax end line (made 
by his grandfather, who made their 
shoes) and a willow pole. The fish 
made such a splashing that his father 
came running to see if his son had fal¬ 
len in the river. 

Dad told us, too, of hunting for the 
eggs of curlews (large snipe) which 
they used for food. (My father, born 
in Boston. 1857 entered the valley in 
1861). 

Waterfowl, present in vast numbers 
in the Bear River Bay and Lake rear, 
were also numerous in well watered 
Cache Valley. Grouse, too, were com¬ 
mon: the sage grouse and sharp-tailed 
grouse in the valley, the dusky and 
ruffed grouse in the mountains and 
canyons. Boys certainly got some grouse 
with stones (as the writer did in Lit¬ 
tle Wood River Valley, Idaho, half a 
century later). 

Cranes, often confused with herons, 
were abundant. They are gone now 
or come, rarely, as migrants. 

And were angle worms, night crawl¬ 
ers, present in the valley and in Utah 
when the pioneers came? The evidence, 
pro and con, is conflicting and more 
information is needed and desired by 
the writer. 

How could any one fish with no 
worms—or fly hooks—when grasshop¬ 
pers were not in season!!! 

The grasshoppers of 1855 and later 
years came in swarms and ate almost 
every green thing in sight. Fighting the 
vast numbers was useless. 

Here was ample food had the pio- 
ners thought of it as food. The Indians 


were happy when the ’hoppers came. 
They collected and dried them against 
the day of need. 

These plant feeding Arthropods 
(’hoppers) which were scorned by the 
pioneers, no matter how hungry, could 
sustain life, as the Indians proved. 
Probably some of the pioneers had eat¬ 
en with relish, shrimps which are scav¬ 
enger Arthropods. These early set¬ 
tlers in Utah could have had shrimps 
from the lake. Tiny shrimps but pres¬ 
ent in numbers beyond computation. 
Elder (apostle) Talmadge reported 
them to be palatable. 

Many wild plants are edible or with 
edible parts and the pioneers used 
them. The sego lily bulbs and pig- 
weds were among the plants widely 
used. Dr. R. V. Chamberlin, in Man 
and Nature; Proc. Ut. Avad. Sci. Arts 
& Letters, 197; writes a very interest¬ 
ing story of these foods and times. 

Dad rarely ate salads. “I had 
enough of greens in the early days.” 

Have we any record of pioneers dig¬ 
ging and cooking the succulent nutri¬ 
tious shoots of cattails and rushes so 
abundant in swamps? 

The pioneers crossing the plains and 
in the mountains and when settling in 
the valleys were annoyed and afflicted 
by the bites of blood sucking insects, 
deer flies, black flies (gnats) mosqui¬ 
toes. Smudges were used when the at¬ 
tacks became unbearable. 

Ticks also bit and the bites itched 
and became infected when rubbed hard. 
The common Utah wood tick can also 
transmit spotted fever. Brigham Young 
and others in his company were af¬ 
flicted with mountain sickness when en¬ 
tering Salt Lake Valley in 1847. This 
sickness was spotted fever as reported 
by McGavin in Mormon Pioneers. 

Indians were hostile at times but 
sometimes came to beg and steal. One 
Indian entered grandfather’s house, de¬ 
manded food and threatened grandmoth¬ 
er with a knife. Dad ran and told his 
father who dashed in and roughly shov¬ 
ed the Indian out. 

Crossing the large streams presented 
problems rarely encountered or even 
thought of today. 

Mrs. Wm. J. Griffith, lifelong resi- 
ident of Clarkston and vicinity told us 
a thrilling incident of her pioneer par¬ 
ents crossing Bear River. The high wa¬ 
ter lifted the tight box off the running 
gears and it floated down the river. 
Her father had hastily jumped to the 
wagon tongue, urged his startled mules 
to shore and ran after his wife and 
daughter, afloat. A buffalo robe tossed 
by his wife who held a corner was 
caught and the women were pulled 
to the bank. 

Lives of the pioneers should remind us 
We can make our lives worthwhile 
Meeting the complex problems that face 
us 

—And sometimes go camping—and hik¬ 
ing a mile. 
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DAVE JOHNSON 


COALVLLE, UTAH 
Telephone 4421 



SUPPLIER OF SINCLAIR 
PRODUCTS 


Distributor 

GOODYEAR — TIRES & BATTERIES — GOODYEAR 
COALVILLE, UTAH 


On U. S. Highway 189 


The Old Overland Stage Route. 




BULLOCK MOTOR CO. 

COALVILLE, UTAH 

M ln the Confidence of the Community for 28 Years' 


PONTIAC AGENCY 


CADILLAC AGENCY 



Phillips 

Petroleum 

Products 


HAROLD BULLOCK — OWNER and PROPRIETOR 

Telephone — Coalville 4441 


MOORE MOTOR CO. 

COALVILLE, UTAH 

One of the fine old established pioneer businesses in Summit County 

• Founded by Thomas E. Moore, 1906 

• First Garage, Service Station and Automobile Dealer in Coalville. 


BUICK AGENCY 

Since 1918 


THOMAS V. MOORE 


Authorized 

CASE 

Dealer 

Owners and Propreitors 


CHEVROLET AGENCY 

Since 1928 

FRANK W. MOORE 
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1947 Centennial Trekkers Hold 9th Annual Reunion at Pioneer Village 


—Or. Walter A. Kerr 

The Centennial Trekkers and their 
partners met for their annual reunion, 
Thursday, October 5, 1956 at 7 P.M. in 
the SUP Pioneer Village Building, Pio¬ 
neer Village, Salt Lake City, the guests 
of SUP and Pioneer Village. 

Camp President W. Claudell Johnson 
welcomed the trekkers and their part¬ 
ners. Alvin Keddington sang The Bro¬ 
ken wheel. A sumptuous dinner was then 
served. 



The original “James E. Burns 1947 
covered wagon,” used by him in the 
Centennial Trek from Nauvoo, Illinois. 
The automobile, complete with 1947 li¬ 
cense plates and play-wood oxen, is 
now on exhibit at Pioneer Village. 


The minutes of the 1955 reunion and 
the financial report were given by Camp 
Recorder, Walter A. Kerr. Joseph G. 
Jeppson, chairman of the nominating 
committee, made the following recom¬ 
mendation for officers for 1957, this 
year being the 10th anniversary of the 
Nauvoo-Salt Lake City Trek. These of¬ 
ficers were the officers of the 1947 trek: 
Wendell J. Ashton, Camp President; 
William E. Nelson, First Captain of 
Hundreds; William R. Smith, Second 
Captain of Hundreds; Harold H. Jen¬ 
son, Captain of Fifty; John Boud, Cap¬ 
tain of Tens; Ralph G. Smith, Captain 
of the Guard and Walter A. Kerr, Camp 
Recorder. A motion was passed accept¬ 
ing the recommendation. A vote of 
hands indicated that the next reunion 
be held on or near the 24th of July, 
1957. 

A letter from Mayor Violet R. Cha¬ 
ney of Garden Grove, Iowa, which was 
read, invited the Sons of Utah Pioneers 
to participate “in a service of a Me¬ 
morial to the Mormons,” October 11, 
1956. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, to be the principal speak¬ 
er. The trekkers were royally treated 
in 1947 when they stopped a night and 
a day at Garden Grove. 

President Johnson asked those pres¬ 
ent to bow their heads and close their 


eyes in memory of the two trekkers who 
had died since the re-union of 1955; 
George O. Larson of Ogden and Edward 
L, Chamberlain of Kanab. 

Meet Moroni Schindler 
Gun Curator, Marksman 

Moroni H. Schindler, gun curator at 
Pioneer Village, has won so many med¬ 
als and trophies for his marksmanship, 
they would cover a good portion of the 
wall space in the Village gun room. 

More than 250 medals and 50 trophies 
testify to Mr. Schindler's dead-eye ac¬ 
curacy with the rifle. 



arms at Pioneer Village. Believe it or 
not, Moroni's accuracy with rifle or pis¬ 
tol is perhaps far more deadly than 
ever was the aim of such leather slap- 
pers as John Wesley Hardin, Wyatt 
Earp, Bat Masterson or William Har¬ 
rison Bonney. 


Most prized item in the collection, 
however, is neither medal nor trophy, 
but a simple card which he carries in 
his wallet. 

This small card, proclaims that he 
has achieved a rating of “master” for 
his shooting on outdoor ranges. Back¬ 
ing up the outdoor master's rating, 
which was received last August, is a 
master's rating for indoor or gallery 
shooting, earned October, 1947. 

Moroni H. Schindler is the first man 
in Utah to achieve such a record, and 
one of the comparatively few in the 
United States, and to earn his outdoor 
rating, he competed in matches in four 
states, firing a remarkable score of 
5764x5800. 

The German-born curator is in great 
demand as a speaker for Scout groups, 
where he talks on safety with fire¬ 
arms. He uses graphic demonstrations 
to impress safety on the boys. 

Charter and Presidents 
Nite at Buena Ventura 

A record total of forty-five guests 
attended Buena Ventura Chapter Pres- 
dent’s Night, September 20, in Ogden. 
National Vice President Ned Win- 


LEHI HOLDS CHARTER 
AND PRESIDENT'S NITE 
AT VILLAGE 

Lehi Chapter members and their la¬ 
dies met at Pioneer Village Thursday, 
September 27 to observe Charter Night. 

The Charter was presented by Na¬ 
tional president Horace A. Sorensen, 
and accepted by Chapter president Dav¬ 
id H. Carson. 

The group toured the Village before 
sitting down to a chicken dinner and 
noted the many additional buildings and 
exhibits added since their visit a year 
ago. 

Lehi folks who signed the guest book 
included: Thomas F. Kirkham, Dr. W. 
L. Worlton, William Hadfield, Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Carson, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hutchings, Walter Webb, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest B. Garrett, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Cox, A. B. Anderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. David B. Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Gray, Barbara Lewis and Mor¬ 
gan E. Lott. Margaret Lindsey of Flint, 
Michigan, attended as a guest of the 
chapter. 

Mention was made of the chapter 
plans for a President’s Night to be held 
soon. National Society President's Cer¬ 
tificates will be presented to each liv¬ 
ing former chapter president at that 
meeting. 

SUGAR HOUSE CHAPTER 
NAMES BATTERY 

Fred M. Newson was elected presi¬ 
dent of Sugar House Chapter Septem¬ 
ber 24, succeeding Clifton H. Ludwig. 

Also elected were vice presidents 
Mervin W. Jones, Tanner L. Brown, 
Dean W. Andrus. 

Marion Duff Hanks of the First 
Council of Seventy was the main 
speaker of the evening. Duff is a 
member of the Pioneer Chapter. 

GUIDES NEEDED FOR 
PIONEER VILLAGE 

Volunteer guides for week day and 
Sunday service at Pioneer Village are 
urgently needed, according to Milton V. 
Backman, public relations and guide 
service director. 

As a practical matter the Village 
depends upon SUP members who live 
in Salt Lake County to furnish this much 
needed service. 


der presented the Certificates in be¬ 
half of the National Society. Former 
presidents and their years of office 
include: Vernal L. Nielson, 1947; W. W. 
Johnson, 1948; Norton Bowns, 1949; 
James McGregor, 1950; Ernest V. 
Wall, 1951; Marion E. Allen, 1952, 
William H. Wilcox, 1953; Aaron U. Mer¬ 
rill, 1954; W. Leonard Knight, 1955 to 
the present. 










